PROCESSING STUDIES 


Sugar 


Losses 


In Canning Peas 


Report, of a survey of Wisconsin pea canners to determine methods 
and quantities used and sugar losses in the canning operation, pre- 
sented before the Wisconsin Canners Association, Processors Confer- 


ence, March 20, 1957. 


By JOHN A. MAYER 
Durand Canning Company 


A survey sheet was sent out to pea can- 
ners in W rein asxing what methods 
they use uiopensing sugar, what their 
brine formulae were, and how much 
sugar they used for each varietal type. 
Varieties were classed into three main 
types, namely, Alaskas, Alsweet type, 

ad Sweets. Thirty-four different com- 

anies replied to the survey. These 
‘hirty-four companies operated 52 can- 

‘ng plants in Wisconsin. Not all canned 

| varieties of peas. 


Many canners added footnotes indicat- 
ag dissatisfaction with present methods 
of dispensing sugar. Some explained that 
some makes of fillers were more wasteful 
than others. 


METHODS USED FOR 
DISPENSING SUGAR 


1. Majority used traditional method. 

2. A few used more concentrated solu- 
tions and topped off with hot water. 
These canners reported excellent effici- 
ency. 

3. No one used dry sugar dispensing, 
Electro-portioners, or any other new 
methods. No one reported using sugar 
in tablets or loaves. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE 
THE SURVEY SHOWED 


Nearly everyone had a different for- 
inula and they differed widely. Low users 
used as little as 17 lbs. sugar to 100 gal- 
lons brine. Highest users used 55 Ibs. 
sugar to 100 gal. (not counting alter- 
nate method users). The over-all aver- 
uge was 29 to 30 lbs. per 100 gal. 


Reported usage of lbs. per case ranged 
rom .22 to .62 lbs. The average was .41 
to .43 lbs. per case. It is probable that 
everyone paid about the same price for 
-ugar. Price range according to the Cost 
Accounting program was from $8.70 to 
‘9.10 per ewt. Therefore the variation 
n cost would be from about 2 cents a 
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case to nearly 6 cents a case with the 
average about 3% cents a case. 


DIFFERENCES BY 
VARIETAL TYPES 


Of 28 companies canning sweet peas 
at 53 different plants, 16 used same for- 
mulae for all varieties, but most showed 
different costs for different varieties. 
Eight companies used more for Sweet 
peas than Alaskas; 4 used less than for 
Alaskas. Of 21 companies canning Al- 
sweet type peas, 10 used the same for- 
mula that they used for Alaskas, 3 used 
less than for Alaskas, and 8 used more 
than for Alaskas. However, the average 
formula of all canners was about the 
same for these two varietal types and 
the average lbs. per case was also about 
the same. 


Overall averages for all three types 
were: 
Alaska: 29 lbs/100 gals.; Ave. of .4303 
lbs. per case. 
Alsweet types: 29.1 lbs/100 gals.; Ave. 
of .4394 lbs. per case. 


Sweets: 30 lbs/100 gals.; Ave. of .4149 
per case. 


Since the average formula was slightly 
stronger for Sweet peas but the average 
lbs. used per case was slightly less, the 
apparent discrepancy would have to be 
due either to greater efficiency in canning 
Sweet peas, or to using less brine in cans 
of Sweet peas. Another factor might be 
that more Sweet peas were canned in dif- 
ferent can sizes, and therefore, conver- 
sions would affect the results. Not enough 
replies on 10 tins were received to war- 
rant any conclusions about use of sugar 
in 10’s versis 303’s. 


WASTE OF SUGAR 


The amount of sugar used per case de- 
pends on three factors. First, the concen- 
tration of sugar in your brine; second, 
how much of that brine you put in each 


can; and finally, with what efficiency you 
get the brine in the can. 


For purposes of uniformity, we re- 
duced everyone’s formula to a concen- 
tration of grains of sugar per fluid ounce 
the amount of brine going to each case, 
and comparing that with the amount 
each canner reported using per case we 
could arrive at a rough basis of efficiency 
for each canner reporting. This admit- 
tedly is not 100 percent valid due to dif- 
ferences in quantity of brine used by 
each canner, and due to unknown factors 
involved in conversion of can sizes to 
303’s. However, we estimate that the 
best that the industry as a whole could 
average would be no more than 80 per- 
cent, and the average efficiency is prob- 
ably 75 percent. In other words, we are 
wasting about one-fourth of our sugar 
in getting it into the cans. We used 
grains per fluid ounce because it allowed 
estimating efficiency without going to 
long decimal numbers, and because some 
new equipment for dispensing sugar is 
calibrated in grains of sugar per con- 
tainer. 


High group users: Concentration 24 
Gr. per FI. oz. 
Reported using .55 lbs. per case 
Should use no more than .47-.51 lbs. 
per case 
Efficiency: 85%-93%. 


Average of all users: Concentration 16 
Gr. per FI. oz. 

Reported using .42 lbs. per case 

Should use no more than .31-34 lbs. 

Efficiency: 74%-81%. 


Low users: Concentration: 12 Gr. per 
Fl. oz. 
Reported using .32 lbs. per case 
Should use no more than .24-.26 Ibs. 
per case 
Efficiency: 74%-81%. 


Formula for converting your brine mix 
to grains per fluid ounce: 
7000 x lbs. sugar used 
127 x gals. brine used 


Formula for finding your efficiency: 
Gr. per Fl oz. x Fl. oz of brine 
required per case— 

Lbs. required per case 


What you actually used 


If you consider any method of dispens- 
ing sugar such as Electro-portioner, or 
similar method, how much actual sugar 
do you need per case? 

High users would need 138 to 156 

grains per 303 container. 

Average users would need 92 to 104 

grains per 303 container. 

Low users would need 69 to 78 grains 

per 303 container. 


REMEDIES 


It would seem that new and improved 
methods are needed. Canners using con- 
centrated sugar solutions and topping off 
with hot water report excellent efficiency. 
Perhaps other new methods are available. 
of brine. Then by estimating the amount 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


This Sage “Liftable” is manufactured in 5 and 10 foot lengths 
and widths up to 48”. Capacity range of 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. It 
is actuated by 4 air cylinders, operating on approximately 100 
Ibs. air pressure. When “Liftable” is in raised position, load can- 
not move; when lowered, the load can be moved in any direction. 
May be inserted in a conveyor line or used separately for assem- 
bly operations. Information on this new unit is available by 
writing to the Sage Equipment Company, Inc., 30 Essex St., 


Buffalo 13, New York. 


Berlin Chapman Receptacle Filler 


NEW RECEPTACLE FILLER 


The Berlin Chapman Company of Ber- 
lin Wisconsin has introduced an all new 
receptacle filler designed to handle all 
sizes of straight sided jars and cans. 
This is a labor saving, high speed unit 
with speeds up to 400 jars per minute. 
The Unit can be easily adjusted to handle 
various sized container from 2 ounces to 
quarts in a minute. It is equipped with 
slip clutch and variable speed motor. For 
further information write The Berlin 
Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin. 


BLISS CAN CATALOG 


A complete line of single, gang and 
automatic duplex slitters as well as scroll 
shear for medium and high speed can 
making lines is described in a new 12- 
page catalog just released by E. W. Bliss 
Company. 


Also illustrated and described are the 
Bliss body blank stacker, motor-driven 
grinder attachment, and a full line of 
slitter accessories. 


Design and construction features of all 
machines, for plain or lithographed tin- 
plate, are described, and dimensions 
listed. Copies of Section 1—Catalog 36-B 
may be obtained by writing E. W. Bliss 


CONTINENTAL DEVELOPS 
LOW-COST, HIGH-SPEED 
CLOSING MACHINE 


Continental Can Company has per- 
fected and is now offering a low-cost, 
high-speed 450-HCM six-spindle closing 
machine, designed for packers who are 
interested in reduced machinery expense 
as well as quality performance. Capable 
of speeds up to 600 cans per minute de- 
pending upon the size of the can and the 
product being packed, the 450-HCM will 
handle can sizes ranging from 202 to 404 
diameter and from 200 to 708 high. The 
new Continental machine is suitable for 
closing all products except beer and car- 
bonated beverages. 


The first two of these closing machines 
built are now operating in Florida, clos- 
ing citrus cans. The third machine will 
be installed in a New York State cannery 
within a month. Packers currently plac- 
ing order for the 450-HCM units are 
assured of delivery for this year’s opera- 
tions, Continental reports. 


Continental's New High Speed | 


ROTARY LYE PEELER FOR 
SWEETPOTATOES 


Construction and operation of a small 
scale rotary lye peeler for sweetpotatoes 
are described in a recent publication by 
Jett C. Arthur, Jr., and T. A. McLemore, 
research workers at the Southern Util- 
ization Research and Development Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA. 


The peeler, which is essentially a 
rotary drum with pockets on its peri- 
phery, uses a hot caustic solution. When 
constructed and operated on a pilot plant 
scale it has been found to peel sweetpota- 
toes effectively and economically. It is 
simple to construct and operate, and 
makes possible control of the tempera- 
ture of the lye solution, and time of con- 
tact of the sweetpotatoes with the solu- 
tion, and assures positive immersion and 
non-abrasive peeling. 


Construction details for building the 

peeler are given and illustrated. Con- 
siderable data on the effect of time and 
temperature of storage, lye concentra- 
tion, preheating, and variety on peeling 
and trimming losses is given. Losses were 
generally highest for sweetpotatoes 
stored at 50° F., and lowest for those 
stored at 60° F. 
; Reprints of Sweet Potato Processing. 
Pilot Scale Rotary Lye Peeler, which ap- 
peared in Food Technology for Novem- 
ber 1956, may be obtained without cost 
from the Southern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, 1100 Robert 
E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, La. 


Continental Can Company is now man- 
ufacturing steel pails, drums, and utility 
cans, in accordance with the size stand- 
ards established by the Steel Shipping 
Container Institute and the major indus- 
tries served with these metal packages. 
Recently ccmpleted tooling and other en- 
gineering work has enabled Continental 
to bring these containers within the in- 
dustry standards and make them inter- 


Company, Canton 10, Ohio. Closing Machine changable with competitive containers. 
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RESEARCH 


Tasters Test Tomorrow's Atomic- 
Age Foods Today 


The atomic-age food we may be eating 
one of these days is being sampled today 
by a select group of men and women with 
extra-sharp taste buds in the American 
Can Company’s research laboratories at 
Barrington and Maywood, III. 


Using their unusual talent, these ex- 
pert tasters compare the flavor of canned 
meats and other foods that have been 
preserved by the traditional heat treat- 
ment with foods from the same sources 
preserved by irradiation—or use of gam- 
ma rays. The rays kill spoilage bacteria, 
thus preserving the food. 


In the coming atomic age, scientists at 
Canco’s laboratories point out, it may 
well be that the housewife may choose 
virtually fresh food from cans and cook 
it according to her favorite ideas and 
recipes; or food already cooked just right 
for immediate serving. Scientific selec- 
tion of the proper source and intensity of 
radiant energy will prevent the food from 
becoming radioactive. It will be perfect- 
ly safe to eat. A number of technical and 
economic problems remain to be solved 
before “atomic” food becomes a kitchen 
reality, but the scientists are confident 
it is only a matter of time before at least 
some irradiated foods reach the dinner 
table. The tasters’ job is to make sure 
that the technology being developed by 
scientists for canning food with nuclear 
energy does not spoil its taste. 


Taste testing is a science in itself. 
Canco’s official tasters have exceptionally 
good flavor perception (a “sixth sense” 
that improves with practice), unusually 


good health and are free from fatigue 
and worry. They have no strong food 
likes or dislikes, are sensitive in their 
physical and mental perceptions, inter- 
ested in their work, and have fast “taste 
recovery” and good “flavor memory.” 


While testing, they work under condi- 
tions encouraging attention to taste only. 
All possible outside distractions are elim- 
inated, to permit deep concentration. No 
glaring lights are allowed. Heat and ven- 
tilation are ideal, and-each taster savors 
his sample in his own booth, where he 
cannot possibly be distracted by the be- 
havior, likes and dislikes of his neighbor. 


And, of course, the food samples are 
served under ideal conditions. The size 
of each “helping,” its temperature, the 
order of serving and even the time be- 
tween servings is minutely controlled. 
Food is always tasted at its normal serv- 
ing temperature. On the average, a taster 
is given about 30 seconds for “taste re- 
covery” between servings. Incidentally, 
the tasters never swallow the samples 
they test. 


And finally, to make certain that the 
tasters are in good form, some food sam- 
ples are duplicated in each series of tests, 
without the taster’s being told of the “re- 
peats.” If a taster does not give identical 
reports on the duplicates, his opinions on 
that series are discarded. 


The opinions of the taste testers are 
statistically evaluated by mathemati- 
cians. 


TOMORROW’S FOODS are being pre- 
pared today in American Can Company’s 
research laboratories at Barrington and 
Maywood, Ill. Many new foods, and new 
methods of preserving them, are devel- 
oped and carefully screened in the labora- 
tories, often years before they reach the 
dinner table of Mr. and Mrs. America. 
Here in a large walk-in incubator at 
Canco’s Barrington labs, a scientist in- 
spects samples of canned meat that has 
been sterilized with atomic rays instead 
of heat. The incubator is used to deter- 
mine whether the nuclear energy (gam- 
ma rays) has done its job of killing bac- 
teria that otherwise would cause the food 
to spoil. 


Some of the Canco tasters have been on 
the company’s panel for many years and 
have tasted thousands of samples, bring- 
ing their sense of taste to a super-sensi- 
tive sharpness. 


ATOMIC TASTERS prepare for tomorrow’s age of atomic food. 
These scientists and expert tasters at American Can Company’s 
research laboratories at Maywood, Ill. are comparing the taste 
of meat that has been canned by the traditional heat treatment 
with meat treated by irradiation—or the use of nuclear radia- 
tion. Canco reports that large-scale commercial production of 
“atomically” canned food is still some time away, but the scien- 
tists with the sharp taste buds are getting a savory taste of the 
future. Incidentally, to qualify as a taster, you have to be free 


from worry. 
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PACKAGING 


Aluminum Cans Produced By 
Complete Automation 


The seamless, rigid aluminum can, in 
production quantities, long a goal of con- 
tainer manufacturers, has become a prac- 
tical reality, according to an announce- 
ment April 17 by Aluminium Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


The independent Canadian aluminum 
producing company disclosed that it has 
succeeded, after several years of research 
and development, in putting into opera- 
tion at its German subsidiary, Alumi- 
niumwerke Goettingen, the world’s first 
completely automatic aluminum can line, 
based on the impact-extrusion process. 


The development is part of Aluminium 
Limited’s continuing research program 
aimed at opening up new markets for 
aluminum products. 


E. G. MacDowell, Aluminium Limited 
director and vice president in charge of 
sales believes that the innovation will be 
of “great significance to the packaging 
industry in the United States and else- 
where and points to the reduction in costs 
and increased use of aluminum cans for 
a wide variety of products. 


“We are on the threshold of the alumi- 
num era in canning,’ Mr. MacDowell 
said. 

In the impact extrusion process, slugs 
resembling silver dollars are fed to a 
die press and struck a sharp blow with a 
punch, causing the malleable aluminum 
to “squirt” out over the punch and form 
a seamless can body. 


CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


Gordon Black, of Montreal, director of 
sales development for the Aluminium 


Limited group of companies, explained 
that the new line turns the slugs into 
finished, decorated, seamless cans in one 
continuous operation. He said these cans 
are being sold in Germany at prices com- 
parable with cans made of tin or black 
plate. 


“Eventually,” Mr. Black said, “there 
could be added to this process a ‘continu- 
ous casting’ unit, in which primary ingot 
would be melted down, converted into a 
continuous strip of aluminum, and from 
this strip the slugs would be punched out, 
and fed continuously into the press. Thus, 
it would be entirely practical, on a line 
like that at Goettingen, to feed aluminum 
ingots into one end of a relatively sim- 
ple but completely automatic series of 
machines, and from the other end to re- 
ceive finished, decorated cans ready for 
packaging and shipping.” 


POINTS TO ADVANTAGES 


Mr. Black noted that the seamless 
aluminum cans are leak-proof and rust- 
proof and have longer shelf life. Because 
of their light weight, the cans will save 
shipping costs and stack well on super- 
market shelves. Colorful luminous inks 
permitting attractive and attention-get- 
ting labeling will be printed directly on 
the container itself, he explained. 


Aluminium Limited has been studying 
the application of aluminum to containers 
since the thirties. It pioneered in alumi- 
num sardine cans. The company found 
in its research that tin plate handling 
methods were unsuited for aluminum 
containers. It, therefore, decided upon a 
completely fresh approach, which re- 


sulted in the successful Goettingen unit. 

Production at Goettingen is limited 
now to the output of one impact extrusion 
press, but there is no reason why the prin- 
ciples of automatic handling cannot be 
adapted to production at a rate “several 
times greater,” Mr. Black said. 

The flexibility of the equipment is 
demonstrated by the range of containers 
it manufactures. The present setup will 
make cans from two to three inches in 
diameter and from two to six inches in 
height. The aluminum beer can is the 
most complicated that the “AC Line” 
turns out. . The smallest can yet made 
is used for instant coffee. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LINE 


The “AC Line” consists of five units: 
(1) a press to make the can body; (2) a 
finishing group where the can is trimmed 
to length, flanged or beaded, and base 
modified if it is to be used as a pressure 
container; (3) a degreasing machine and 
drying over; (4) internal lacquering 
equipment and stoving oven, and (5) 
and offset printing machines and stoving 
oven. 

Probably the most unique feature of 
the Goettingen line is the equipment used 
to transfer cans from one operation to 
the next and thus achieve complete auto- 
mation, Mr. Black stated. The system 
employes pneumatic tubes between units, 
through which the cans are either blown 
with compressed air or sucked by a par- 
tial vacuum induced in the tubes. The 
line was developed by Aluminium engi- 
neers in Canada, at Banbury, England, 
and in Germany. Its special automatic 
feed equipment was perfected by Winkler 
Fallert, of Berne, Switzerland, the well- 
known press manufacturer. 

Change-over for making cans of differ- 
ent sizes is relatively simple, and under 
normal conditions, three men should be 
able to complete a change-over in about 
two hours. 

Aluminium Limited, from its headquar- 
ters in Montreal, operates aluminum 
smelters in Quebec and at Kitimat, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Presently the world’s sec- 
ond-largest aluminum producer, the com- 
pany ships 40 percent of its primary 
ingot to companies in the United States. 
It sells no end products in this country. 


Aluminium Limited’s “AC Line,” first fully automatic Alumi- 


rum can-making line, manufactures a range of sizes from two 

inches to three inches in diameter and two to six inches in height. 

Aluminum cans shown here are, left to right, beer can, edible oil 
container, small coffee can and automobile oil cans. 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Makers also of REX® and GLOBE® corn syrups for the Canning Industry. 


brand dextrose 


Fastest-penetrating of all canning sugars + Protects natural fruit flavor * Enhances true fruit flavor 
Assures superior texture, excellent eating qualities +» Adds appetite and sales appeal + Readily available, 


of uniform high quality, backed by the world’s top producer of corn sweeteners! For technical assistance 
contact our nearest sales office. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mechanical Picking Of Snap 
Beans Shows Promise 


By JOHN D. ATKIN 
Vegetable Crops Specialist 
N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Station 
Geneva, New York 


Approximately 30,000 acres of snap 
beans are grown in New York each year 
for processing. This acreage produces 
approximately 55,000 tons of beans. In 
the past these beans have all been har- 
vested by labor crews. Handpicking is 
becoming more unsatisfactory each year, 
as the cost of picking often amounts to 
more than half the value of the crop. 
Further, it is becoming more difficult 
each year to obtain the large number of 
laborers necessary to harvest the crop. 

Several years ago far-sighted men in 
the industry saw that something would 
have to be done to alleviate this problem. 
The Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., started work on a mechan- 
ical harvester and this machine was 
tested experimentally in 1952 by Profes- 
sor W. T. Tapley in an extensive variety 
test in cooperation with the Alton Can- 
ning Company. 

The performance of the early models 
of the machine was not entirely satis- 
factory. However, the company has 
continued to improve the machine and 
it is now being used on commer- 
cial acreages. In 1955 it was still not 
entirely satisfactory and several ques- 
tions concerning the most desirable cul- 
tural practices remained to be answered. 
Therefore, experiments were conducted 
in 1956 at Geneva to measure the effici- 
ency of the improved harvester and to 
determine what could be done to improve 
its operation. 


VARIETY TRIALS 

When the picker was first introduced, 
it was suggested that it might be neces- 
sary to develop an entirely new vine type 
in order for the machine to do a satis- 
factory job. Consequently, the relative 
adaptability of different varieties was in- 
vestigated. Twelve varieties, including 
the main processing ones grown in New 
York, were planted in replicated trials. 

The efficiency of the machine was 
measured by calculating the percentage 
of the total beans on the plants which 
were harvested by the machine. This was 
done by carefully hand-picking all beans 
left.on the ground or on the plants by 
the machine. The percentage of beans 


picked by the machine should not be con- ° 


fused with the percentage of what would 
have been picked by hand, for it is known 


From ‘“‘Farm Research”, January, 1957. 
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that the labor crews cannot pick 100 per- 
cent of the beans on the plants. 

Tendergreen, Slendergreen, and vari- 
eties with similar vine types picked very 
well, as 85 to 90 percent of the pods on 
the plants were picked. 


FERTILITY AND SPACING 


In past years the harvester had diffi- - 
culty in handling rank vine growth satis- 


factorily. Therefore, an experiment was 
conducted to compare high and low fer- 
tility, high and low irrigation, and three 
different spacings of three different vari- 
eties. The summer of 1956 was very wet 
and there was no difference in the irriga- 
tion treatments. The vine growth was 
rather rank on all treatments and the 
yield was very good. Fertility had no 
effect on the efficiency of the mechanical 
picker, but variety and spacing did. 


The machine picked 87 percent of the - 


pods of Slendergreen and Processor but 
only 77 percent of Seminole. 


CLOSE SPACING BEST 

Spacing varied from 4 to 9 plants per 
foot of row and all rows were planted 36 
inches apart to accommodate the mechan- 
ical picker which harvests two -rows 
simultaneously. The closer spacings gave 
a higher yield, and also a higher per- 
centage picked. 

In order to determine what vine char- 
acters are necessary for efficient mechan- 
ical picking, a rather extensive experi- 
ment was conducted in which different 
characteristics of vines were measured 
on individual plants. These measure- 


ments were made on plants growing at 
2- and 6-inch spacings in 36-inch rows. 


The fact that some types did not pick 
as well as the Tendergreen types is prob- 
ably because they generally produce 
shorter plants with more branches. There 
seems to be a definite correlation between 
height of pods and picker efficiency. Ex- 
treme branching would probably also re- 
duce the efficiency of the picker. 

It appears that very close spacing (1% 
to 2 inches) in the row produces plants 
better adapted to mechanical picking. 
Under close spacing, the plants develop 
a single upright stalk with very few 
branches, the height of the first node 
from the ground is greater, the length 
of the main stem is longer, and there are 
less low branches. All factors considered 
indicate that close spacing would give a 
better vine for mechanical harvesting. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In summary, it can be stated that with 
the mechanical picker a high percentage 
of the pods were recovered, the beans 
were practically free of leaves and twigs, 
and there was very little bruising of the 
pods. Very small amounts of soil and 
stones were present in the harvested crop, 
but proper cultivation should reduce this 
problem to a minimum. For best results 
with the mechanical harvester the beans 
should receive level cultivation. If the 
beans are “hilled” in cultivating, the har- 
vester may pick up stones. 

It appears that some varieties will give 
a higher percentage pick than others, but 
basic yielding ability is probably of more 
importance. It was possible to recover 
up to 90 percent of the pods of some vari- 
eties. Of the pods last, a rather high per- 
centage was picked from the vine and 
then thrown onto the ground by the 
machine. 

These facts suggest that it will not be 
necessary to develop a new vine type for 
the mechanical picker. 

The machine severely ‘damages the 
vines and it appears that only one har- 
vest is possible, unless the first picking 
is made by hand and the second by ma- 
chine. All of the experimental plots were 
picked once only and at an early stage for 
processing. Yields range up to slightly 
over 3 tons per acre. 


CROP 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 20 — Snap 
Beans: About one-third of the spring 
crop was planted at the end of the week 
on the southern part of the Eastern 
Shore. 


GLASSBORO, N. J., April 22— Green 
Beans: Will start planting about first 
week in May. No inventory on hand. 
Acreage same as last year, 


REPORTS 


PARISH, N. Y., April 23—Green & Wax 
Beans: Too early yet for planting. 
Ground is drying out nicely and plow- 
ing has started in most sections. 


LUMBERTON, N. C., April 12— Green 
Beans: Almost all planted. While yet 
early the plantings look good. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, April 18 — Green 
Beans: About the same acreage as last 
year. Will not start planting for three 
or four weeks. 
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MC ALLEN, TEX., April 16 — Green 
Beans: Total crop about two-thirds of 
normal. Crop in fair condition. Can ex- 
pect about 1% tons per acre. Have had a 
good growing season but need water now. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 20—Peas: 
On the southern part of the Eastern 
Shore early plantings are showing good 
color and making rapid growth. Plants 
are about 4 inches high in most advanced 
fields. 


NEW YORK, April 23—Peas: Planting 
tempo has been stepped up during the 
past few days due to temperatures in 
high 70’s and low 80’s. In late March 
about 10 percent of acreage went in but 
then cold and snow brought everything 
to a standstill until these past few days. 
If weather continues favorable planting 
will be well under way by end of the 
week. 


PARISH, N. Y., April 283—Peas: Some 
have been planted. A year ago this date 
the weather was cool and wet; so far 
this spring has been almost ideal. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., April 19 — Peas: 
Looked as if we would have a late spring 
up until April 16, but now warm, mild 
temperatures the past three days have 
made planting conditions ideal and land 
is working very well. First plantings of 


Alaskas at all Southern plants are now 
being completed. Heat unit accumulation 
is normal for this time of the year. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 20—Toma- 
toes: Earliest deliveries of plants have 
arrived from the southern states but it 
is expected not much transplanting will 
take place until next week. 


MT. COMFORT, IND., April 18 — Toma- 
toes: Plan to plant same acreage as last 
year. Have a large stock of tomato juice 
still on hand but expect good movement 
on Juice between now and new pack. 


MUNCIE, IND., April 18—Tomatoes: Be- 
lieve excessive rain in April precludes the 
possibility of any satisfactory direct 
seeding in Indiana this year. However, 
should the rains ease, it is possible to do 
some late direct seeding that is somewhat 
risky crop-wise. 


GLASSBORO, N. J., April 22—Tomatoes: 
No planting as yet. Acreage same as last 
year. Inventory is larger than normal. 


GREENWICH, N. J., April 20—Tomatoes: 
Expect first plants from Georgia on 
April 29. We have cut our acreage about 
20 percent. 


COVINGTON, OHIO, April 19—Tomatoes: 
We intend to cut our acreage down about 
20 percent from last year. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, April 18—Tomatoes: 
Expect to plant same acreage as last 
year. Month of April has been unusually 
wet. Doubt if we can seed any acreage 
before May 1. 


MC ALLEN, TEX., April 16—Tomatoes: 
Very little acreage under contract for 
canning due to shortage of water at 
planting time. Acreage 60 percent of nor- 
mal. Canned volume depends on activity 
of green deal. Crop in good condition. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, April 20 — As- 
paragus: First cutting in Wicomico 
County has been made. Further north in 
Kent Counties Maryland and Delaware, 
where cool weather has retarded crop 
development, fields were being fertilized 
and disced. Spraying operations will 
begin in 7 to 10 days. Cutting is expected 
to begin next week in these two counties. 


NEW IBERIA, LA., April 18 — Corn: 
Crops in general from January to April 
20 have been retarded considerably due 
to unfavorable weather. First, extended 
cool weather into the month of April, 
and second, rainfall practically every 
week or ten days since the first of the 
year. Farmers are very anxious to plant. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Gerber Products Company — Keith 
Haisley of the Gerber Baby Foods, Fre- 
mont Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment, has been selected to head up the 
Agricultural Research Department at 
Gerber’s Recchester, New York plant, 
where he will be in charge of all agri- 
cultural research for the New York area. 
After graduation from Purdue in 1952, 
where he majored in entomology, he 
joined the California Spray Chemical 
Corporation and after two years of sales 
work, became associated with Gerber in 
its Research Department. He and his 
wife and their two children now reside at 
11 Henry Circle, Rochester, New York. 


B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Inc., New Iberia, 
Louisiana, canners of a wide range of 
Southern foods, are increasing contracted 
acreage this year and have put on an 
additional field man to assist with this 
work and added extra office personnel to 
analyze sales reports and keep in closer 
contact with work done by representa- 
tives throughout the country. Carl Hurst 
is supervisor of sales for the territory 
East of the Mississippi River covering 
the Southeastern portion from Tennessee 
and North Carolina through Florida. Ed 
Staffenberg will supervise sales for Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Virginia, and the North, 
each keeping in close contact with food 
brokers in their respective areas. The 
company has now under construction two 
large brick and steel buildings, one to be 
used for laboratory purposes and for 
quality control of packs under process, 
and the other building will house all 
packing operations. New equipment has 
been purchased which will increase pro- 
duction some 20 to 25 percent. 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif., and Northern California Chair- 
man of Invest in America Week, advises 
that ten billion dollars in new capital 
will be needed every year to keep our 
national economy on a sound footing. He 
declares that “One of the gravest prob- 
lems facing American business and in- 
dustry is the source of capital funds to 
pay for the expansion and moderniza- 
tion required to keep pace with popula- 
tion growth.” The week of April 28 
through May 4 has been proclaimed In- 
vest in America Week by Governor Good- 
win Knight. 
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PHILLIPS MERGER APPROVED 


Stockholders of Phillips Packing Com- 
pany, Inc., Cambridge, Md. at a meeting 
April 22 approved acquisition of the com- 
pany by Consolidated Foods Corporation, 
Chicago, Albanus Phillips, Jr., president 
of Phillips Packing, announced. It is 
scheduled to beconge effective on July 1, 
1957. Terms provide for the acquisition 
of Phillips assets on the basis of a ratio 
of 0.421 shares of Consolidated Foods 
common stock for each share of Phillips 
stock. 


The Phillips main plants are located 
at Cambridge, Md., with plants at several 
other points on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and in Delaware. Products in- 
clude soups, meat products, vegetables, 
other canned foods, and a wide variety of 
frozen foods. 


Consolidated Foods in recent years has 
expanded its canning, processing and 
retail operations. Acquisitions last year 
included Columbia Canning Co.; Klein’s 
Super Markets, Inc.; Piggly Wiggly Mid- 
west Co., Inc. and the Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc. 


Coddington Packing Company, Inc., Mt. 
Comfort, Indiana, is installing a new 
Leffel Scotch Marine Oil Fired Boiler 
and has added a new dry bean line that 
will be operated during the tomato juice 
packing season. The company plans new 
construction work in the tomato washing 
and sorting rooms for next winter. 


Lawtons Canning Company, Inc., Law- 
tons, New York, have reelected the fol- 
lowing officers: Frank J. Notaro, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; Joseph S. Gugino, 
Vice-President and Secretary. The com- 
pany has added considerable equipment 
for improvement to all lines. 


Indiana Canners Association — Some 
what over 130 persons, representing 43 
canning companies, attended the Spring 
Meeting of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
riation and were enthusiastic about hold- 
ing the next meeting again at the Marott 
Hotel. As a result of his appearance be- 
fore the Indiana group in the Workshop 
Section on the second day of the meeting, 
Revenue Commissioner Ed Beaman, will 
assign a man full time to assist the can- 
ning industry of the state. 
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Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company — 
Les P. Carter of Dole’s Honolulu office, 
has been appointed Division Sales Man- 
ager for Hawaii. Mr. Carter, well known 
to members of the food trade who have 
visited the Islands, has for the past two 
years supervised Dole visitor tour service 
in Honolulu. He will be transferred to 
the Marketing Division on May 1 and 
will assume his new sales duties after an 
orientation visit to the company’s mar- 
keting headquarters in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


C. H. Musselman Company, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania—J. Vincent Hawbecker, an 
assistant in the Quality Control Depart- 
ment for the past 19 years, has been 
named Technical Director succeeding J. 
Willis Biedler, recently deceased, J. A. 
Hauser, Company President, has an- 
nounced. A graduate of Dickerson Col- 
lege in Chemistry, Mr. Hawbecker’s en- 
tire business career has been spent in 
the Technical Department of the Mussel- 
man Company. 


Processed Apples Institute—M. E. 
Knouse, President, has appointed J. Pink- 
ney Arthur as General Program Chair- 
man for the Institute’s 6th Annual Meet- 
ing to be held at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, June 26 
to 29. The business meetings will be held 
in the mornings, with the afternoons 
given over to informal conferences or for 
golf or other sports. L. W. Brown, P.A.I. 
Vice-President, has been appointed Chair- 
man for the golf tournament. Elmer J. 
Yoder, L. W. Brown, and James J. Tor- 
mey, all former presidents, compose the 
Nominating Committee. 


Butterfield Canning Company, Muncie, 
Indiana—William R. Butterfield has been 
elected Vice-President in charge of sales. 


Irvin Nelson, owner of the Cool Spring 
Canning Company, Lake Mills, Iowa, 
died suddenly on Saturday afternoon, 
April 13, of a heart attack. The Cool 
Spring Canning Company was started by 
Mr. Nelson’s father in 1893 and has been 
in continuous operation since that time. 
Mr. Nelson, Sr. died in 1915 and Irving 
Nelson took over at that time and had 
operated the plant successfully for 42 
years. 
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New York Sanitation Conference — 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association will hold a one-day Plant 
Sanitation Conference on Tuesday, May 
7, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A.M. This conference, Com- 
mittee Chairman Charles Stevenson 
claims, will be different than the average 
in that only four speakers will be sched- 
uled. These speakers, who will take up 
the morning, will emphasize the practical 
application of plant sanitation. 

The afternoon will be given over to a 
question and answer period with the four 
speakers on the morning program along 
with the Association’s Bill Ryan, to 
answer any questions. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass—William P. White, 
Jr. has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company, with 
headquarters in Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. He had previously been serving 
as vice president of Operations for the 
White Cap Company, a Continental Can 
subsidiary. 


Dodge & Olcott—Competition is now 
cpen for the 1957 D & O Achievement 
Award for outstanding contribution to 
the growth and development of the meat 
packing industry. The award, established 
in 1954, consists of $1,000 and a gold 
medallion and is presented annually dur- 
ing the American Meat Institute Meet- 
ing. It is presented without regard to 
age, sex, or nationality, to the person who, 
in the opinion of the judges, has been 
responsible during the award year for the 
most outstanding achievement contribut- 
ing to the growth and general welfare of 
the meat packing industry as a whole. 
Entry blanks may be obtained upon re- 
quest to D & O Achievement Award, 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 180 Varick Street, 
New York 14, New York. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company will cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of the Aerosol 
Division at the time of the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Association opening on May 20. 
The “spra-tainer’, Crown’s trade name 
for their aerosol container, was first pro- 
duced 10 years ago this past winter, 
marking the birth of a revolutionary new 
package design which created an entirely 
new industry. Since that time production 
of throw-away pressure packages has 
been stepped up to 350 million cans an- 
nually, and it is estimated that by 1960 
the industry will be producing 600 million 
such cans. Earl Graham, Can Division 
Manager of Research for Crown, will de- 
liver a paper at the CSMA meeting in 
Chicago, May 21, on the subject of non- 
aerated aerosols, when he will cover the 
most recent developments in this field 
and discuss means by which problems 
formerly faced have been solved through 
new technological procedures. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Charles Pfizer & Company has an- 
nounced two appointments to the Tech- 
nical Department’s staff. Thomas A. 
Downey, who holds a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from New York University, 
and a M.S. degree in analytical chemistry 
from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, has 
been assigned as a representative to the 
Department’s Industrial Section. Charles 
Feldberg, who before joining Pfizer, was 
engaged in development work with pre- 
cooked dehydrated vegetables as a re- 
search food technologist and coordinator 
in the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, 
has been assigned to the Food and Bever- 
age Section of the company. 


Associated Seed Growers has opened 
an Asgrow Farm Supply store in the 
town of Florida, Orange County, New 
York. This is the fourth such store oper- 
ated by Asgrow’s Eastern Commercial 
Growers Sales Division, the other stores 
being at Exmore, Virginia, Vineland, 
New Jersey, and Milford, Connecticut. 
The main office of the Asgrow Eastern 
Commercial Growers Sales Division will 
be transferred from Milford to Florida, 
New York. Leonard Douglass, Division 
Manager, and Charles Pankiewicz, his 
assistant, will move into the new head- 
quarters. The announcement was made 
by Merritt Clark, Vice-President and 
yeneral Sales Manager. 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the “‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. ¢ The “topper unit’ is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


COME TO FIRST! 


Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, N BC NEWS, on alternate Mondays. 
. Check your local newspaper for correct time and channel. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


April 1st, 1957 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED BABY FOOD 


(Thousands of Dozens) 

Stocks, January 1...............00 77,017 74,965 
Pack Jan. thru March... : 31,188 34,196 
Supply one 108,205 109,161 
Shipments during March.... 15,463 14,845 
Shipments, Jan. thru Mar. 43,447 43,994 

CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
1955056 1956-57 _ 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, July 6,171,158 5,084,994 
Pack, July 1 to April 1. . 22,009,709 23,412,449 
Total Supply 28,180,867 28,497,443 
Shipments during March.... 2,317,208 2,232,096 


Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 19,722,880 20,033,242 
CANNED SWEET CORN 


1955-56 1956-57 


(Actual Cases) 
2,145,512 

42,244,516 
14,390,028 


Carryover, August 1.. 519 
Total Supply 
Shipments during March.... 8,807,576 
Ship., Aug. 1 to April 1...... 24,122,525 
10,407,323 


CANNED PEAS 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1,873,261 2,058,432 
31,222,312 33,093,977 
Total Supply ... 38,095,573 35,152,409 
Shipments during March.... 3,106,390 2,320,214 
Ship., June 1 to April 1...... 26,839,122 27,101,132 
Stocks, April 6,256,451 8,051,277 
CANNED PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
— wim 1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, 195,055 395,879 
Total Supply .......... 8,768,527 1,613,202 
Ship., Dee. 1 to April 1...... 390,962 454,601 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 3,303,059 3,189,030 
CANNED APPLES 
1956-57 
(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, August 1............ 38,302 988,599 


Pack to April 1... »512 3,911,064 


Shipments during March.... 280,748 249,105 
Ship., Aug. 1 to April 1...... 2,519,137 2,662,695 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 


1955-56 1956-57 
: (Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 1............ 2,423,750 1,833,641 


Pack to April 1 43,29 15,296,303 
Shipments during March... 1,517,851 1,290,967 
Ship., Aug. 1 to April 1...... 9,273,700 
Stocks, April 7,856,244 
CANNED APRICOTS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 24 /2M4s) 

Carryover, Jame 225,000 1,220,000 
5,919,000 4,151,000 
Total Supply ... 6,144,000 5,373,000 
Ship., June 1 to i ae 1,274,000 3,684,000 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1...... 121,814 354,613 
Shipments during March.... 840,139 208,883 


Ship., July 1 to April 1... 3,814,078 2,478,052 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24/2%4s) 
Carryover, June 270,000 415,000 
1,377,000 698,000 
Total Supply .............. 1,647,000 1,113,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1...... 1,049,000 863,000 


CANNED PEACHES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24 
Carryover, June 1... » 1,046,000 2,239,000 
. 22,588,000 27,897,000 
Total Supply ........... 23,584,000 30,136,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1....... 18,075,000 19,738,000 


CANNED PEARS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 24 /2%s) 
1,587,000 1,729,000 


Carryover, June 1 


8,345,000 8,881,000 
Total Supply ........ 8,932,000 10,610,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1...... 6,732,000 6,519,000 


CALIFORNIA 
STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by Canners League of California 


CANNED TOMATOES (including Stewed) 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, June 1 703,630 1,163,462 

9,245,704 11,592,042 

Total Supply . 9,949,334 12,755,504 

Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 7,034,774 7,956,995 


Stocks, April 1... 2,914,560 4,798,509 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

2,117,550 1,315,059 
Total Supply ........ . 13,442,814 17,613,768 
Ship., July 1 to April 1...... 9,426,492 10,106,051 
Stocks, April 1 2 7,507,717 


Carryover, July 1... 


CANNED APRICOTS 
1955-56 1956-57 


2M%s) 


Carryover, June 1,176,495 
Total Supply ........ . 6,003,088 5,294,864 
Ship., June 1 to April 1...... 4,191,730 3,637,036 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24 /2%s) 
Carryover, June 45,481 155,971 
515,601 442,458 
Total Supply x 561,082 598,249 
Ship., June 1 to April 1. 333,530 472,563 
Stocks, April 1 227,552 125,686 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24 /2'%4s) 
Carryover, June 1,226,473 1,548,085 
‘ac 9,808,661 11,032,855 
11,035,134 12,580,940 
Ship., June 1 to April 1... 7,367,891 8,203,662 


CANNED CLING PEACHES 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24 /2%s) 
Carryover, June 1 558,262 1,556,556 
Pack 17,823,302 21,322,416 
Ship., June 1 to April 1.. 14,436,565 15,229,788 
Stocks, April 1 4,044,999 7,649,189 


CANNED FREE PEACHES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 24 /2%s) 
Carryover, June 1.. 340,161 $22,285 


3,006,751 
Total Supply . 8,346,912 4,815,6! 
Ship., June 1 to April 1... 2,521,134 2,990,804 


CANNED PEARS 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Basis 24 /2%s) 
Carryover, June 531,755 467,261 
Pack 3,366,276 4,330,109 
Ship., June 1 to April 1....... 2,823,277 3,094,544 
Stocks, April 1..... 1,074,754 1,702,826 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying—Corn Carryover Caus- 

ing Concern—Tomato Planting Delayed— 

Limited Demand For Peas—Fruits Generally 

Steady—Citrus Unsettled—Salmon Quiet— 

Sardine Season Opens But No Fish—Good 
Demand For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 26, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Signs of trade 
improvement developed, with the passing 
of the Easter holidays. As expected, 
many buyers allowed their inventory 
positions to reach an unusually low point 
and replacements were necessary. This 
buying, while fairly brisk in certain 
items, was not on the consistent side, for 
as soon as a certain total was bought, the 
demand slackened materially. Prices 
were steady in most instances. 


The trade is greatly concerned as re- 
gards the excessive moisture conditions 
prevailing in many sections of the East 
and the Southeast. In a number of im- 
portant producing regions farmers are 
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MARKET NEWS 


unable to get ahead with their work 
owing to wet fields. 


THE OUTLOOK—One of the import- 
ant market subjects is the question as 
to just what may be the carryover on 
sweet corn. Up to a few weeks ago there 
was unusually heavy buying, which was 
confirmed by the persistent decrease in 
canner holdings. However, of late this 
interest has subsided and now the idea 
is that actually the stocks remaining 
unsold at the end of the current season, 
especially in the mid-west, may exceed 
trade expectations. 


As for fish, the trade anticipates a 
sharp upturn in demand, but whether all 
wants will be met is problematical. There 
is now a shortage of many packs, espe- 
cially salmon, shrimp, lobster and crab- 
meat. Tuna stocks are quite good and 
the buying naturally is expected to cen- 
ter in this product. West Coast fruits 
are moving mainly against contracts. 


SALMON—At the moment the market 
is quiet, which is probably due to the ab- 
sence of any important offerings. Price- 
wise, there was little change. On the 
basis of halves, reds were quoted at 
around $21.00 to $22.00 per case and 
cohoes at $16.00 to $16.50. Pinks are 
held close to $23.00 for 1s tall and $13.50 
for halves, f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
point. Prominent West Coast canners are 


preparing for the season, but the main 
drawback to business at the moment is 
the fact that many of the unions have not 
settled with the canners on their various 
regulations for the new packs. Tax date 
in the State of Washington is set for the 
end of the current month. Leading West 
Coast factors stated that so far no de- 
ferred business was entered for ship- 
ment after that date. 


TOMATOES — The principal concern 
to the trade at the moment is the 
weather. Continuous heavy rains in many 
areas have created a situation where 
farmers have been unable to get ahead 
with field work. Meanwhile, heavy ship- 
ments of plants from Florida and Geor- 
gia will soon be headed toward the lower 
Maryland - Virginia Peninsula counties 
and the Southern New Jersey areas. 
There have been no opening prices named 
as yet, but the outlook is for an advance 
from that of a year ago, based on the 
increased production costs, especially 
cans. 

On spot standard 1s were priced at 
$1.00, 303s, $1.22% to $1.25, 2%s $1.90 
to $2.00 and 10s $6.50, all per dozen, f.o.b. 
shipping point. There were also offerings 
of extra standards 303s, at $1.30, 2%s 
$2.15 and 10s at $7.50. 


PEAS—Planting has started in parts 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania and is 


completed in the lower Virginia counties 
as well as the Tidewater sections. In the 
latter areas peas are up and showing ex- 
cellent stands. Opening prices are ex- 
pected to be at an advanced level as 
compared with last year. Reports are 
that some heavy business has already 
been closed for 10s on an S.A.P. basis. 
As for the spot market the tone is one of 
steadiness, but the call is limited. The 
reports from the Mid-west are also about 
the same. Pricewise, there were no 
changes noted. . 


SPINACH — Packing for Spring de- 
livery is proceeding in the Eastern areas 
at a rather slow rate. However, there 
is a fairly good supply around and buyers 
were not interested beyond that to cover 
requirements. Offers for prompt ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Maryland canning points 
were reported at $1.35 to $1.40 for fancy 
303s, $1.90 for 2%s and $6.50 to $6.75 
for 10s, per dozen f.o.b. 


CORN—Demand is tapering off, as ex- 
pected. The question now confronting the 
trade is the probable size of the carry- 
over. It is expected that moderate busi- 
ness will occur during the balance of the 
season and that there may be some price 
shading, especially on the part of Mid- 
west canners where there were reports 
that some holders were anxious to cut 
their surplus holdings. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE UNITED COMPANY Gul) 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Virginia 
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Standard cream golden and white was 
offered, 303s at $1.00, with extra stand- 
ard whole kernel golden $1.10 for 303s 
and fancy $1.20, f.o.b. midwest factories. 
There were no price changes in the East- 
ern marketing zone, the markets hold- 
ing at $1.00 for standard whole kernel 
golden, $1.15 for extra standard and 
$1.25 for fancy f.o.b. Maryland shipping 
point for 303s. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Some Cali- 
fornia canners were beginning to press 
for business in cling peaches, but the 
move was not upsetting prices. The of- 
ferings were confined to certain sizes, 
for some are entirely sold. Other major 
fruits were steady. Apricots were in 
short supply and have been for some 
time, with the price basis largely nomi- 
nal. There was only a limited call for 
pears, both California and Northwest 
packs. R.S.P. cherries were tight as re- 
gards offerings and the market strong. 
For 303s, f.o.b. Michigan or Wisconsin 
the market was around $2.50. For 2s 
f.o.b. Pennsylvania the market was $2.25, 
per dozen. West Coast canners continued 
to move fairly large quantities against 
current contracts and this business will 
continue on a broad scale for some time, 
leading interests pointed out. Where the 
real supply tightness exists is in the 
berry group and aside from strawberries 
the markets were decidedly firm. 


CITRUS JUICES—tThe current proc- 
essing season is nearing an end. Some of 
the large canners have already suspended 
operations. They will not resume until 
late November or early December, when 
the first run of oranges appear. Mean- 
while, the market is unsettled. Prices 
were around the low for the season and 
the competition for business was sharp. 
Most of the current offerings, basis 46 
oz. averaged $2.45 for orange juice, $2.20 
for blended and $1.95 for grapefruit 
juices, with tangerine juice $2.15, all per 
dozen, f.o.b., sweetened and unsweetened, 
f.o.b. cannery. There was strength, how- 
ever, to the grapefruit segment list. 


MAINE SARDINES—The season of- 
ficially opened April 15, but there has 
. been no packing and likewise no fish runs. 
There will probably be no packing until 
well into May and probably early June. 
This has been the pattern for the past 
several years. Meanwhile, spot stocks 
are quite small and there has been a 
steady disappearance canners 
hands in Maine. Most of the offerings 
are around $7.50 to $8.00 per case for 
keyless quarters f.o.b. shipping point. 
The trade is watching the situation close- 
ly for if there is any prolonged delay to 
new packing operations, supply shortages 
may loom and with this higher market 
prices. 


TUNA—The demand continued to 
broaden. Weather over the Eastern con- 
suming area has resulted in an improved 
call for both light and white meat packs 


from the West Coast. However, many 
outlets are still well stocked with sup- 
plies, so that the demand has not as yet 
reached the point where it is an influ- 
ence pricewise. The offerings remained 
at a range of $12.25 to $15.25 per case 
for white meat Albacore halves, as to 
seller and label and $11.00 to $13.75 a 
case for light meat on the same basis. 
Imported grades are very steady with 
the offerings limited in most instances. 
Japanese white meat in brine was priced, 
ex-warehouse, New York at $11.50 to 
$11.75 and light meat at $10.00 to $10.25 
per case. 


LOBSTER — While the new canning 
season is approaching from the Canadian 
area, there were no intimations as to just 
what the price level will be. Some feel 
that it will be higher than a year ago 
as a result of the increased production 
costs. At the moment, there are prac- 
tically no unsold stocks here. South 
American lobster, ex-warehouse, New 
York, halves, was offered at $23.50 per 
case. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine At Best—Split Billings Offered— 
Citrus Unchanged—Signs Point To Higher 
Pea Prices—Beans Selling—Corn Moving, 
Price Rise Expected—Too Many Beets—No 
Improvement In Tomatoes—Uneventful 
Fruit Market. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., April 26, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Everyone that 
has anything to do with the buying of 
canned foods in the Chicago area is drag- 
ging his feet at present and has been for 
the past few weeks. There is just no life 
to business activity at all and current 
purchasing is nothing better than rou- 
tine at best. New packs might create 
some interest but so far such offerings 
have consisted of spinach from Califor- 
nia, beans from Florida and a few car- 
rots from Texas none of which are vol- 
ume items in the Chicago market. 
Asparagus prices from the Coast have 
not been received here as this is written 
but even when they are named they are 
not expected to cause any rush of activ- 
ity. Canners, both local and distant, have 
made a determined effort to move unsold 
stocks before another pack and _ prices 
have been cut pretty low which will 
make new pack just that much less 
attractive. 


SPLIT BILLINGS—Several large fac- 
tors in the canning business have ap- 
parently been concerned about the tight 
inventory policy so much in evidence 
these days and have offered split billings 
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over a 30, 60 and 90-day period. The 
theory seems to be the average tight 
fisted buyer might be inclined to stock 
these canned foods on a more realistic 
basis and by doing so, sell a lot more. 
The idea has some merit from a merchan- 
dising standpoint and while such offer- 
ings are of a temporary nature at pres- 
ent, it will be interesting to see just what 
develops. However, this policy does 
throw some more of the burden back on 
the canner’s shoulders and judging by 
the facilities during the past few years, 
maybe he has too much of the burden 
already. Time alone will tell. 


CITRUS—This market is beginning to 
show signs of stability although the aver- 
age Chicago buyer will still have to be 
convinced. Orders are of the short term 
variety and will stay that way unless 
there is concrete evidence of any price 
increases. Prices were again unchanged 
this week and Florida canners report the 
movement of all citrus last week was at 
least up to normal. Currently, unsweet- 
ened grapefruit juice is quoted at $1.90 
to $2.05 with blended at $2.20 to $2.25 
while orange is bringing $2.45 all in 46 
oz. tins. 


APPLESAUCE — Shipments coming 
into this market at present are being 
billed on the basis of $1.45 for fancy 303s 
and $8.00 for tens with the industry still 
threatening to raise prices to higher 
levels. Buyers appear unconcerned about 
any such threats and continue to buy on 
a routine basis. Offerings are spotty as 
those canners with a following appear 
to be fairly well sold up but there are 
others that still have plenty to move and 
probably are the reason prices continue 
where they are. 


PEAS — Distributors are hoping for 
excellent weather from now on and main- 
ly because they would like to get their 
hands on some new pack peas at the 
earliest opportunity. Illinois canners 
should get under way a week or two be- 
fore Wisconsin and will be shipping fast 
and furious during that time. No prices 
have ben heard as yet but the trade are 
hoping for the same opening prices as 
last year. However, any canner can tell 
you about the increase in cans which cost 
alone should call for higher prices on 
the finished product and this fact, 
coupled with a bare market, indicates the 
buyer will pay more for peas this year. 


BEANS—New York canners are now 
asking and getting $1.05 for eight ounce 
cans of fancy three sieve cut green beans 
and $1.60 for 303s with tens at $8.50. 
The same kind of wax beans are bringing 
$1.12%, $1.75 and $10.00 if they can be 
found as supplies continue very tight. 
Standard, cut green are listed at $1.20 
for 303s and $6.75 for tens out of the 
Ozarks with Florida canners offering the 
same thing at $1.15 and $6.50. Blue Lake 
beans have found a stable basis and 
today’s sales here are going on the basis 
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MARKET NEWS 


of $1.90 for 303 tins of fancy three cuts 
with tens at $10.50 and extra standard 
fives, another popular item, going at 
$1.30 and $7.35. 


CORN—Wisconsin canners have been 
reluctant to push corn prices higher as 
they indicated due to tax day which 
makes its unwelcome appearance May 
1st. However, after that day it looks like 
the bottom on fancy 303s will be $1.25 as 


compared to the current low point of 


$1.20. Fancy tens should move to no less 
than $8.50 up from the present low spot 
of $8.25. Corn has been moving excep- 
tionally well but it still looks like a 
bumper carryover and not too much less 
acreage coming up for another pack. 


BEETS—Here is one item on which | 


acreage will be cut for sure. The spot 
market is in horrible shape and it ap- 
pears quite obvious there have been just 
too many beets to sell at profitable levels. 
All kinds of prices are heard these days, 
it all depends on how badly someone 
wants to move beets. It is going to take 
a lot less beets unsold in first hands to 
correct this situation. 


TOMATOES—If there is any improve- 
ment in this market it cannot be seen 
from where the writer sits. Standard 
308s are firm at $1.30 but 24s are weak 
at $2.00 to $2.10 and tens are even 
weaker at $7.00. In fact, anything proc- 
essed from tomatoes is in the doldrums 
and recent lower prices from California 
on catsup and puree is an indication that 
the hard times are not over yet. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A very un- 
eventful market all across the board with 
little to indicate any interesting change 
until the new packs are ready and avail- 
able. Cocktail has been moving very well 
and there is every reason to believe the 
anticipated price increase reported so 
often will become a reality before long. 
No other price changes to report in the 
face of shipments which are certainly no 
better than normal. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Pushing To Clean Out Stocks — Dry Bean 
Prices Advance—Attempts To Hold Down 
Spinach And Asparagus Packs—April Ist 
Stocks—Interest Generally Good In Fruits. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 26, 1957 


THE SITUATION—What seems to be 
a concerted drive on the part of canners 
to move stocks of fruits and vegetables 
that are in oversupply for this time of 
the year is under way. List prices are 
largely without change but special allow- 
ances are the rule of the day and it seems 
that few firms, if any, do not have some 
offerings of this kind. Record, or near 
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record packs were made last year on 
many items and while sales for the sea- 
son seem to be more than 15 percent 
larger than the previous year, carry- 
overs are still heavy. Some canners are 
offering free deals, with a case thrown 
in free for so many purchased, while 
others are quoting lower prices for a 
limited time only on items in what seems 
to be over-supply. Quite a substantial 
volume of business being done, with ship- 
ments rated as better than normal, but 
in some instances actual sale prices are 
difficult to quote. And both canners and 
buyers are preparing to register opposi- 
tion to proposed increases in freight 
rates, with a hearing set for May. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has improved somewhat 
during the week and canners have been 
induced to stock up rather more freely, 
especially on Small Whites. This item 
is up in price 25 cents per hundred over 
over a week ago. Ordinary quality has 
advanced to $8.15-$8.25 per 100 pounds, 
while grades sought by canners are sell- 
ing at $8.40 to $8.50. This is a new high 
since last September. Large Limas have 
sold during the week at $10.60 and Baby 
Limas at $5.50. 


SPINACH—tThe probable size of the 
California spinach pack this season is 
still an uncertainty, but estimates place 
it below that of last year. The trade is 
hoping for a sizeable reduction, since 
the holdover from last season was a 
heavy one. Sales of 1956 pack of fancy 
spinach are being reported at $1.07% 
for No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2% and $4.50 
for No. 10. Featured brands are well 
above this list. 


ASPARAGUS—Late rains have step- 
ped up the growth of asparagus and the 
season will soon be at its peak. Plans are 
being considered for shortening the can- 
ning season by about a month in an effort 
to hold down the pack, with this on a 
voluntary basis, instead of by State 
order. Prices on new pack promise to be 
very close to those that have been pre- 
vailing on spot, or well below last sea- 
son’s opening. Fancy green tipped and 
white has been moving at about $3.00 for 
the No. 3038 size on all size spears above 
Medium and Small. All green does not 
maintain this uniform price range, prices 
ranging from $3.60 for Colossal, down 
to $3.40 for Medium-Small. 


STOCKS—A feature of the past week 
has been the bringing out by the Canners 
League of California of figures indicat- 
ing the stocks of canned fruits, tomatoes 
and tomato products held by California 
canners as of April 1st. Owing to the 
large packs made last year, record packs 
in some instances, the figures are of spe- 
cial importance. On a converted 24/2% 
basis stocks of apricots totaled 1,637,828 
cases; freestone peaches, 1,824,850 cases; 
cling peaches, 7,649,189 cases; cherries, 
125,686 cases; figs, 324,403 cases; fruit 


cocktail, 4,377,278 cases; fruits for salad, 
463,809 cases, and mixed fruits, 87,618 
cases. 

Stocks of tomatoes held by canners as 
of the April lst date were 4,798,509 ac- 
tual cases, made up of 4,581,682 cases 
of round tomatoes and 216,827 cases of 
Italian type tomatoes. And stocks of to- 
mato products in actual cases were: to- 
mato juice, 7,507,717 cases; tomato cat- 
sup, 7,660,724 cases; tomato chili sauce, 
809,134 cases; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 5,049,994 cases; tomato puree, 
1,351,704 cases; tomato paste, 2,810,951 
cases and tomato products not otherwise 
specified, 360,656 cases. 

And in both fruits and tomatoes, packs 
were divided into can sizes, with stocks 
on hand listed in each size, along with fig- 
ures of a year earlier. 


PEACHES—The movement of Elber- 
ta peaches has been especially strong in 
recent weeks, the trade having taken ad- 
vantage of the very low prices prevail- 
ing for a time. Prices have advanced to 
$3.20 a dozen on fancy No. 2%s, from a 
Iow of $2.95 and the trade suggests that 
with four months to go before new pack 
will be ready the outlook is quite encour- 
aging. And some sales of especially fine 
pack are reported at $3.50. 


CLINGS—Interest in cling peaches is 
especially strong in the smaller can sizes, 
especially in No. 303. The large size of 
the fruit worked against a large pack 


NEW 
FOR PACKERS 


Leading export organiza- 
tion, specializing in food prod- 
ucts, with branches and agents 
in all major world markets, 
seeks competitive packers of 
vegetables, fruit and fruit 
juices preferably for exclusive 
export Will 
assume all responsibilities, in- 


representation. 


cluding payment, acting as 
broker or principle. 


Adv. 57108 
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in the small can size and little of this 
remains in first hands. 


COCKTAIL—Some canners have ad- 
vanced prices on fruit cocktail, one list 
reading: Buffet, fancy, $1.224%; No. 303, 
$2.12144; No. 2 tall, $2.60, and No. 10, 
$12.20. 


OLIVES—A steady business is being 
done on California ripe olives and this is 
expected to improve still further with the 
picnic season close at hand. A State mar- 
keting order is now in effect with an 
advisory board appointed to set aside a 
portion of the 1956-57 pack to be mar- 
keted later should conditions make this 
desirable. This fruit is usually in heavy 
supply every other year and a large pack 
was made of the 1956 crop. 


APPLESAUCE—An especially bright 
spot in the California canned fruit mar- 
ket is that occupied by applesauce. A 
steady sale is being enjoyed and ship- 
ments to date are about 25 percent ahead 
of those of last year to a corresponding 
date. A close cleanup is promised before 
new pack is available. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
The General Services Administration, 
7th & D Streets, Southwest, Washington 
25, D. C. has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


ASPARAGUS — 500 cases’ 6/10’s, 
Grade A, Fancy, All Green, Cut Spears, 
Canned Asparagus, packed in accordance 
with Federal Specifications No. JJJ-A- 
711b, to be packed from 1957 crop only, 
in cans with regular commercial labels. 
Delivery point Franconia, Virginia. 
Opening date May 10. 


The Veterans Administration, Veter- 
ans Administration Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. has asked for bids on the 
following requirements: 


ASPARAGUS — 7,000 cases 6/10’s, 
Grade A, Fancy, Cut Spears, Green, Can- 
ned Asparagus; and 1,500 cases 24/300’s, 
Grade A, Fancy, Cut Spears, Green, 
Dietetic, Canned Asparagus; packed in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-A-00711¢c, to be packed from 1957 
crop. Delivery point VA Supply Depot, 
Somerville, New Jersey. Opening date 
May 13. 

3,660 cases 6/10’s, Grade A, Fancy, 
Cut Spears, Green, Canned Asparagus; 
and 1,250 cases 24/300’s, Grade A, 
Fancy, Cut Spears, Green, Dietetic, 
Canned Asparagus; packed in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification JJJ-A- 
00711c, to be packed from 1957 crop. 
Delivery point VA Supply Depot, Wil- 
mington, California. Opening date May 
13. 

12,000 cases 6/10’s, Grade A, Fancy, 
Cut Spears, Green, Canned Asparagus; 
and 1,625 cases 24/300’s, Grade A, 
Fancy, Cut Spears, Green, Dietetic, Can- 
ned Asparagus; packed in accordance 
with Federal Specification JJJ-A-00711c, 
to be packed from 1957 crop. Delivery 
point VA Supply Depot, Hines, Illinois, 
Opening date May 13. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


These estimates are based on reports 
received from processors in early April 
giving information on the acreage they 
intend to contract and plant in 1957. The 
indicated acreages for 1957 are inter- 
pretations of these reports, based on past 
relationships between such reports and 
the acreage actually planted. 


The purpose of this U.S.D.A. report 
is to assist growers and processors gen- 
erally in making such further changes in 
their acreage plans as may appear advis- 
able. The acreage actually planted in 
1957 may turn out to be larger or smaller 
than now indicated because of weather 
conditions, price changes, labor supply, 
financial conditions and the effect of this 
report itself upon processors’ actions. 


BEETS FOR CANNING 


The acreage of beets to be planted for 
canning in 1957 is expected to be about 
7 percent less than the acreage planted in 
1956, according to the U.S.D.A. Crop 
Reporting Board. The 1957 planted acre- 
age based on processors’ intentions, is 
estimated at 19,840 acres compared with 
21,350 acres planted last year and the 
average of 17,520 acres. 


BEET ACREAGE 


Average Prospective Percent 

State 1946-55 1956 1957 of 1956 
Acres Acres’ Acres 

New York .. » 4,020 4,300 4,100 95 

Michigan 1,000 700 700 100 

Wisconsin 7,020 8,500 7,600 89 

Oregon ....... 1,570 1,700 1,700 100 

Other States*.... 3,910 6,150 5,740 93 

U. S. Total......17,520 21,350 19,840 93 


* California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, and Washington. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES | 


An increase of about 10 percent from 
the 1956 plantings of cucumbers for 
pickles is indicated for 1957, according to 
the U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. If 
these early season prospects materialize, 
the 1957 plantings of cucumbers for 
pickles will total 139,350 acres. This 
compares with 126,340 acres planted in 
1956 and the 10-year average of 145,350 
acres. 


Abandonment of planted acreage has 
averaged around 8 percent annually dur- 
ing the past 10 years. If 139,350 acres 
are planted and 8 percent is lost or aban- 
doned, there would be about 128,200 acres 
for harvest. This compares with 118,930 
acres harvested in 1956 and an average 
of 133,440 acres for the preceding 10-year 
period. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


The acreage of tomatoes to be planted 
in 1957 for processing is expected to be 
about 11 percent less than the acreage 
planted in 1956 and 20 percent less than 
average, according to the Crop Report- 
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ing Board. The 1957 planted acreage, 
based on processors’ intentions, is esti- 
mated at 313,350 acres compared with 
353,200 acres planted last year and the 
average of 390,710 acres. 


TOMATO ACREAGE 


Average Prosrertive Percent 
State 1946-55 1956 1957 of 1956 
Acres Acres’ Acres 

New York 14,400 11,500 80 
New Jersey ...... 30,12 24,700 22,000 89 
Pennsylvania 23,000 22,000 96 
18,400 15,700 85 
Indiana 32,600 31,000 95 
Illinois .... 10,200 10,500 103 
Michigan .... 7,100 6,900 97 
Wisconsin 1,100 900 82 
2,000 1,900 95 
5, 1,300 1,400 108 
Delaware ............ 3,600 3,300 92 
Maryland ............. 2 10,600 8,500 80 
14,000 13,000 93 
South Carolina.. 1,700 1,400 1,400 100 
ne 5,390 9,200 8,800 96 
Kentucky ........... 2,450 1,300 1,300 100 
Tennessee .......... 2,690 400 400 100 
8,470 3,200 2,900 91 
Oklahoma .......... 1,360 200 300 150 
20,860 12,000 9,000 75 
3,790 3,700 3,100 84 
ae 7,070 6,000 6,000 100 
Califor mia 105,590 151,500 130,000 86 
Other States* .... 2,840 1,300 1,550 119 


U. S. Total......390,710 353,200 313,350 89 

* Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 


CROP REPORTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Peppers: Fortunately the pepper crop 
does not suffer to any great extent as 
many farmers start their plants in hot 
beds and keep cutting back their plants 
until favorable weather and land has 
been prepared for planting. With con- 
tinued rainfall it is almost assured that 
the plants set out will grow immediately. 


Okra: Planting requires at least 25 to 
30 days for sprouting and must have hot 
sunshine with moisture for this purpose. 
Crop may be late, however, with the right 
variety of seed, it is possible that the 
harvest can be early. Greatest danger 
is late frost, however, at this time it is 
practically impossible to experience frost. 


NEW JERSEY, April 25 — Asparagus: 
Light cuttings of spring crop are start- 
ing in the southern counties this week. 
New Jersey’s growers expect to harvest 
33,000 acres this year, 500 more than 
1956. About three-fifths of the Jersey 
crop will be sold to canners and freezers, 
and the remainder will be marketed 
fresh. The crop in New Jersey last year 
was valued at more than $9 million. 


NEW YoRK, April 23—Spinach: High 
temperatures in the past few days have 
stepped up tempo of planting. If favor- 
able weather continues planting will be 
well under way by end of the week. 


PARISH, N. Y., April 23— Corn: Too 
early yet for planting. Ground is drying 
out nicely and plowing has started in 
most sections. 
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